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AGRESUILEPURARB: be charged to the account of elegance—porticos, sowed early in the spring, and used as pasture 


(From the Silk Culturist.) 
AGRICULTURAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Though nothing contributes more to the beauty 
and value of a farm than handsome buildings, yet 
most farmers are grossly inattentive to their con- 
struction, especially dwelling houses, They sup- 
pose that comfort and conven‘ence are all to which 
a farmer should aspire, and consider every thing 
ornamental, av a wastefulexpenditure. It is true, 
they admire the beautiful houses of the clergy- 
man, the lawyer and the merchant, but think them 
not adapted to the taste and occupation of the far- 
mer, and consequently, instead of taking them for 
patterns in building, devise new planus, which, in 
their opinion, are better suited to their cireumstan- 
ces and condition in life, and which they think 
are in accordance with a more rigid economy.— 
The result is, the beauty of farms is marred by 
the erection of buildings without symmetry er 
taste—mere piles of Jumber and bricks, without 
form or comeliness, which would puzzle an artist 
to determine whether they were intended to be 
burlesques upon eivil, military or naval architec- 
ture, 

It is a general opinion that an elegant dwelling 
house is necessarily an expensive one, and hence 
most farmers content theniselves with conven- 
ience, and leave elegance to those they suppose 
better able to indulge it, That architectural ele- 
gance consists more in desiga than dimensions, is 
apparent from the fact, that many small, modern- 
built dwelling houses «re far more elegant than 
larger ones of antiquated style of building, besides 
being less expensive. The size of the dwelling- 
house should be regulated by the family and busi- 
ness of the intended occupant; but whether it be 
large or small, elegance, as well as convenience, 
should be regarded ; and they may be easily com- 
bined without subjecting the builder to extra ex- 
pense, Every person, therefore, intending to 
build, should not only “ first set down and count 
the cost,” but employ a competent, scientific and 
practical architect to make him a plan, and, after 


itis made, not suffer it to be departed from for | 


the gratification of his own whims, or those of his 
wife. A trifling alteration in the plan of a build- 
ing will destroy its symmetry, mar its beauty, and 
make it unsightly to the eye of taste. 

Thus far, a handsome dwelling-bouse may be 
erected with the same expenditure as a homely 
one. The subsequent expense will vary, accord- 
ing to the style in which it is finished, and the 
cost of the labor and materials bestowed upon it, 
In this respect, also,elegance ought not to be dis- 
regarded, and the expenses attending it will be 
found far less than is ordinarily supposed. Fifty, 
or at most, one hundred dollars, expended in or- 
namental work, will make a vast difference inthe 
appearance of a dwelling-house, and, in most ca- 
ses, would be amply sufficient to make it elegant. 
There are, in reality, but few things which can 


window-blinds, cornices, painting, &c. &e., are! during the season; and that it may be sown at 
as useful as they are ornamental, and no dwel-/|the usual time, and serve for a sheep pasture, 
ling-house should be considered finished without | awhile during the next spring without injury to 





| 





them. 
The s is true. though j less degree, witl 
re same is true, though in a less degree, with 
respect to the construction and location of- out- 
houses, These may be planned in such a man- 


ner as to add much to the appearance, as well as | 


the convenience of the farm, without additional 
expense. Much elegance may also be combined 
with convenience, in the arrangement of gardens, 
yards and avenues. Though these, scientifically 
laid out, and tastefu'ly decorated with shade trees, 
evergreens and flowering shrubs, are indispensa- 
ble to giving the beauty of the buildings its prop- 
er effect, yet they require but a very smal} outlay 
of money. A little labor, and a few dollars for 
the purchase of rare plants is all that is required. 
If, therefore, architectural elegance and rural 
beauty are attainable at so cheap a rate, should 
not every farmer regard them in the construction 
of his buildings, and the laying out of his grounds 
—and will not the increased value of his farm, 
besides the gratification of his taste, and the satis: 
faction of having contributed his mite towards im- 
proving the general aspect of the country, aTord 
him an ample indemnity against pecuniary loss ? 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF RYE. 

There is no difference between what is ealled 
winter and spring rye. Winter rye, by sowing it 
later and later each year in the fall, will acquire 
a habit and quality by which it may at length be 
sown in the spring, and then it is spring rye; or 
take spring rye and sow it very late in the fall, 
and then a little earlier,each succeeding year, and 
it will become confirmed in the habit of winter 
rye. 

One circumscnce favorable to the cultivation 
of this kind of grain is, that it will grow year af- 
ter year on the same soil without exhausting it, 
provided the stubble be constantly ploughed un- 
der immediately after taking off the crops. Anoth- 
er circumstance peculiar to this plant is, that it 
will grow very well, and produce the best grain 
for bread on a thin gravelly soil, and will flourish 
well too on the richest. 

There is an instance mentioned inthe Farmer’s 
Assistant, of a gravelly soil being bighly manured 
and sowed with rye, in which the rye was twice 
successively eaten off close to the ground by sheep 
breaking in after it had acquired a height of about 
nine inches the first time, and six inches the lat- 
ter. ‘These croppings, however, only served to 
make it grow thicker and stronger than before ; 


and when harvested it produced atthe rate of one | 


hundred and twentyeight bushe!s to the acre.— 
The author of the above account supposed that 
the crop would have been lost by lodging, hud jt 
not been for the two successive croppings of the 
sheep, and suggests the expediency of trying sim- 
ilar experiments with wheat, 

It has been remarked that winter rye may be 


| the crop. It may also be mowed for hay two or 
three times during the summer, when sown in the 
“spring. Sut in such culture the ground should 
|have much more seed than the usual allowance, 
which for early sowing inthe fall is about a bush- 
lel to the acre, or a bushel and and haif for later 
jsowing. Spring rye, it is believed, should have 
i this latter allowance, and be sowed as early as the 
ground can be well prepared, 

Rye, that is intended for family use, should, if 
the weather will admit, be harvested even as ear- 
‘ly as when the rye’‘is yet in the milk, and left to 
|lie on the ground for some days to dry and har- 
iden, By such management the grain will make 
ia much whiter flour, though perhaps not quite 
‘as heavy as when it stands till it is fully ripe. 

When rye is sown successively on the same 
soil, the stubble should be ploughed under as soon 
as the crop is taken off, which helps to improve 
the ground and serves to destroy the seeds of 
weeds. It should then lay until about the first of 
September, then sowed, and the seed harrowed 
‘in. Some have supposed that in this way the 


crops will increase in quastity. 

Rye is subject to a distemper called the spur. 
The grains which are affected with it, are larger 
than the rest, mostly crooked, bitter to the taste, 
projecting beyond their husks, dark colored, rough 
jand deeply furrowed from end to end, ‘This kind 
lof diseased grain sometimes proves very destruc- 
‘tive to those who eatit. In some parts of France 
| where the disease prevails most,the peasants who 
}eat it are liable to be attacked with a dry gan- 
i grene in the extreme parts of the body, which 
| causes those parts to fall off, asmost without pain. 

“The Hotel Dieu at Orleans,” says Duhamel, 
\“has had many of these miserable objects who 
(had not any thing more remaining than the bare 
trunk of the body, and yet lived in that condition 
| several days.” It is not every year that the spur 
produces these effeets, and it is said that if the 
'grain be kept a certain time before it is eaten, it 
| will not be hurtful. It is thought, however, that 
}no very bad effects have been known jn this coun- 
| try from eating this kind of rye. 
| When we consider that rye flour mixed with 
| corn meal makes a wholesome and valuable bread, 
jandenn be raised on light soils, which under some 
| circumstanees may be devoted to that crop better 
| than to any other ; and when it is corsidered too, 
| that it is notan exhausting crop, the raising it 
}eannot be considered an unimportant articie of 
| domestic economy. 











A Crop worrn MENTIONING.—isaac Jones, of 
| Orange, Ct. raised the last season on three acres 
| of lantl,250 bushels of corn (in the ear) and three 
| hundred bushels of potatoes. Will not some of 
jour Vermont farmers endeavor to tell as good a 


| story as this next autumn ?— Vt. Far. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





MAY 10. 18°7. 





Mr Prentriss:—As it is now about time to 
think of sowing Wheat, | will state the method | 
have followed for more than twenty years past to 
raise wheat. 
1814, | went to Vermont, and there purchased 3 
different kinds of wheat. In the spring follow- 
ing, | sowed of each kind one half bushel, on the 
same field, which was similar in) quantity and 
That seed which did the best, 
was said to have been raised in Colchester in Ver- 
mout, from whieh I selected my seed which i 
have sowed every year since—having had within 
the time, three other different kinds of wheat, 
which | have so-ved some two or three years, but 
finding none todo so wellasthe Colchester wheat, 
I have continued to sow of that to the 
tire, and do not know but it does as well now as 
at first. 

In preparing my wheat for sowing, I take a 
tub that will hold 4 or 5 pailfuls, fill it with wa- 
ter, s) that halfa bushel of wheat will make the 
water run over, or nearly so. Then winnew halt 
a bushel of wheat into the water, by which time 
mnost of the foul seed will rise and run of, or may 
be skimmed off ; then drain the tub of water aud 
fil it again, with the wheat in, while the 
wheat is agitated with the water, by stirring, turn 
quickly off the second quantity of water, with 
what between the surface of the 
and the good groin below, In this way you may 
clear your seed from almost all its) impurities,— 
Perhaps afew kernels of good grain may, in drain- 
ing off the water, rise to the surface, which the 
smallest touch will settle to the good whest be- 
low. After the wheat is sufficiently drained of 
water the second time, I mix s'aked lin-é or ashes 
in sufficient quantity to make the wheat dry 
enough to sow. Sow it the same day, or within 
three days, a8 you please, T have sometimes put 
half a bushel of aslies to one bushel of wheat, 
which answers the same purpose as lime, Forty 
quarts of wheat are as much as I generally sow 
on one vere. TE do not know that | have ever seen 
a smutty kernel, or had a blasted crop within thé 
time above stated, J do not recollect having raised 
more than 22 bushels from sowing one bushel, nor 
less than 12 from the same quautity of seed. I 
have raised 32 bushels from one and a half bush- 


qualicy of soil. 


present 


and 


rises water 


eis from the last year’s crop, which was 19 1-2) 


bushels from 40 quarts’ sowing. I have 45 Ibs. 
of flour when ground and bolted at our best flour- 
ing mills, from one bushe!, after being tolled. 


Mariborough, April, 1837. [.V. HL. Sent. 








“A Rotting Srone Garuers no Moss.”—We 
have often had occasion to observe the restless 
and discontented disposition exhibited by some 
men, Who always seem to think they eould do 
much better in some other employment than that 
in which they are engaged, and who are there- 
fore constantly shifting their business. Such men 
never become wealthy, beeause they are always 
learning new kinds of business, and are engaged 
in no one kind long enough to aequire that supe- 
rior skill and knowledge in it which can alone 
enable any One to carry it on advantageously, es- 
pecially where he has to encounter competition, 

People in the country are apt generally to be- 
lieve that those who reside in the city. all become 
enormously rich, and their fate is theretore an en- 


viable ove ; hence we sooften see these who pos- | er prices than those whien it then would com- 
sess good farms in the country, and are getting | mand. 
aug well, who live independently, and ovcurto| kept in this way. 


In the first place, in the winter of 








live contentedly, selling them, and with the mon- 
ey thus obtained, commencing business—Dusiness 
Which they know nothing about—in the eity.— 
The almost invariable result of this attempt to 
‘arry ona new business in a new place, is fail- 
ure, bankruptey and disappointment; ending of- 
ten in insanity or besotted drunkenness. Nor is 
the idea entertained by people in the country, 
that those in the city make money with ease and 
abundantly, correct, Men undergo more priva- 
tion and Inbor harder in the city than they do in 
the country. Their risks are also much greater, 
and their cares and anxieties are of course pro- 
portionably increased, ‘True, individuals there 
are, who acquire larger fortunes in a city than are 
found in the country; but, compared with the 
whole number who start in the race of competi- 
tion, how few there are who are thus suecessful ? 
The thousands and hundreds of thousands who 
fuil, drop by the way-side and are crushed by the | 
moving mass, are never heard of; it is only those | 
whe win—wheo live in large houses, give parties, | 
drive their carriages, wield a powerful influence | 

] 

| 

| 





in banks, and become giants on Change, who at- 
tract notice and envy ? 

Again, how often is it that even these individ- 
nals, whose happy lot (false estimate) excite the 
envy of their fellow mortals, are scen to strut their 
brief hours upov the stage—the ruling star of the 
day—and be then suddenly hurried from their 
proud eminence, by reverse of fortune to the 
depths of poverty and wretehedness! Is the lot 
of such an one, an object to excite envy? No; 
a thousand—ten thousand times happier is the 
farmer who ploughs his field, tends his cattle, 
gathers his crops, eats his bread moistened by the 
sweat of bis brow, and relishes his food and sleep 
with an appetite which labor and contentment 
alone enn give. 

The folly of toiling night and day for years, to 
acquire wealth, has been strikingly exemplified by 
many cases of failure within two weeks past, both 
in Philadelphia and New York, The philosophe: 
and man of observation see in these cases lessons 
of wisdom—the thoughtless pass them by urno- 
ticed.—Phil. Com. Her. 


Canaan Tours.—The Albany Argus states that 
thevamonnt of eanal tolls received at the Collec- 
tor’s office in that city on Saturday last, the third 
day of navigation, was $5461,23, and the number 
of boats cleared was 54. ‘The account for the 3 
first days of navigation for the last 4 years, stands 
as follows: 


Boats, Total Receipts. 
1834 80 $5007 23 
1835 83 7056 44 
1836 52 5800 40 
1837 140 14,888 70 


This result, says the Argus, is certainly caleu- 
lated to excite some surprise, wuen the prevailing 
depression in money matters is considered ; and 
it must be deemed a satisfactory proof that the 
substantial interests of the country have not been 
materially affected, although many business men 
in New York have fallen victims to the pressure. 


Woo..—Many of the wool growers in this part 
of New Hampshire and Vermont, have their last 


year’s stock on hand, hoping to realize much high- 


A large quantity of a superior quality is 





Some mixed lots have been 





sold this spring to supply the demands of manu- 
facturers in this section fur 62 cents, but the grow- 
ers generally prefer holding on to their best, to 
disposing ef it at reduced prices, ‘The new elip 
is coming in soon, and it certainly will be re- 
markable, if in the present depressed state of 
things, the stoppage and suspension of many man- 
ufacturing establishments—the difficulty of rea!- 
izing any thing upon their goods, which lie idle 
at home, or in the hands of their factors—this 
great Northern staple should not experience a de- 


cline —V. H. Eagle. 





Anxiety THE Frequenr Cause or Inpices- 
TrOoN,—A prevalent cause of indigestion is the de- 
pressing influence of anxiety. Inthe present day 
with men engaged in business,the mind js scarce- 
ly ever free from care; for men of business, is not 
now as formerly, a simple matter of buying and 
selling, and living by the profits ; it is now a wat- 
ter of speculative gaming. Every trader almost 
is a speculator, and his mind is constantly kept 
perpetually vibrating between hope and fear, for 
be knowsand fee's thatthe turning of a straw may 
make him or mar him forever, Never was the 
maxim, * Haberem,” &c., more religiously ob- 
served than in the preseut day. No man is satis- 
fied to live and rear his family to tread in his own 
Every man is striving to be wealthy.— 
Metropolitan Mag. 


steps. 


Porato Currse.—The Prussians appexrto ex- 
cel the Irish in their fondness for potatoes as well 
as various modes of preparing them for use. A 
recent travelier states. that he has frequently on 
one occasion, seen tiem served in six different 
forms, the bread made from them, the soup thiek- 
ened with them, fried potatoes, potato salab, and 
potato dumplings ; and lastly, potato cheese, which 
besides being extremely palatable, will keep some 
years. 





Brick Macuine,—We call the attention of Me- 
chanics and Builders to the new Brick Making 
Machine, just putin operation by MrT. L. Smith, 
at Evans’s Old Brick Yard below the Methodist 
Church. This machine mixes and tempers the 
clay, and delivers the moulds in a surprising and 
rapid manner ; and the Bricss thus moulded pre- 
sent a beautiful and even appearance. We wish 
the ingenious an! enterprising proprictor much 
success.— Macon ( Geo.) Tel. 


Smoky Cuimyeys.—It has been cloarly demon- 
strated by science and practical experiment, that 
ihis great drawback upon domestic comfort, is re- 
medied by an unerring and simple process, viz: 
a slight but continued enlargement, coumencing 
at the bottom of the flue, and extending to the 
top. This is sure to produce a drait, and it is 
presumed that in most iustances of detective chim- 
neys, an inattention to thissimple rule, in the orig. 
inal construction, would be found the cause of the 


evil—.Viag. Dom. 





Ispustry.—We understand that Jolin L. Tap- 
pan of East Kingston, N. H., a young man about 
20 years of age, has made with his own bands in 
the usual way, with the exception of the closing, 
750 pair of men’s thick pegged brogan shoes—a 
good and substantial article, ‘Phis is one of many 


the 


instances of like character in that 
State. 
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(From the G-nesee Farmer.) 
ON THE CULTURE OF TEA. 
In a late number of the Chinese Repositery is 
an jiteresting account of a journey performed by 
G. 1. Gordou, attached to the English factory at 
@anton, and that indefatigable missionary, Mr. 
Gatzlaff, to the tea hills in the interior, which 


produce the celebrated black teas, known in com- | 


meree as Ankoy teas. Their journal furnishes 
some interesting details of Chinese agriculture, 
and the manner in which they husband all their 


resources, to meet the wants of their millions of 


population, The country through which they 
passed, swarmed with inhabitants, and though 
what in other countries would be termed second 
rate land, exhibited the highest degree of cultiva- 
tion. Rice, the sweet potato and sugar-cane, were 
the principal articles of culture; rice, as in all 


eastern countries, forming the principal article cf 


sustenance, Wheat and corn are scarcely known 


there, they occupying too much land, in propor. | 


tion to their productive properties, when compar- 
ed with rice, 

lu one part of their journey, the travellers were 
obliged to ascend a rugged barren mountain; yet 
even there, there was not a spot, where a vegeta- 
bie could take root, that was not occupied by at 


least a dwarf pine, p'anted for the purpose of 


yielding firewood, and a kind of turpentine ; and 
wherever a nook presented an opportunity of gain- 
ing a few square yards of level country by terrac- 
ing, no labor seems to have been spared, to re- 
deem such spots for the culture of rice. 

On.-their arrival in the neighborhood where the 
teatplant was cultivated, they found that no ground 
suitable for other purposes was devoted to it.— 
The plant isa small shrub, planted generally in 
rows about four and a half feet apart, with leaves 
from three fourths of an inch, to two inches in 
length, and growing to an average height of three 


feet, with bushy tops very close. The hills where | 


the tea-plants grow, are too high for rice and cane. 
On these hills Loar frosts are common during the 
winter months, and snow falls to the depth of 3 
or 4 inches, ‘The plant is never injured by the 


most severe cold experienced there, and thrives | 


from ten to twenty years. he tea-plant has its 
enemies, amoung which is a worin which makes 


its way into the pith, and converts both stem and | 


branches into tubes, 

The ground around the plants is kept light and 
loose by hoeing, and no leaves are taken from 
them untilthey are three yearsold ; after that, the 
leaves are usually gathered four times a year.— 
The cultivation and gathering of the leaves is per- 


formed by the families ; but the curing of the leaf 


is an art that requires some skill, and persons are 
employed for that purpose, who are paid at the 
rate of one doliar a pecul (133 1-8 lbs.) of fresh 


leaves, which yield one fifth of their weight of | 


dry tea, The price on the spot for the best qual- 
ities, is twentythree dollars per pecul, or about 17 
cents per lb, The process of curing, consists in 
rolling and drying the leaves over a gentle fire, 
the operation for the best kinds being repeated 7 
or 8 times, 
fered our travellers; and indeed, throughout the 
journey they were hospitably treated, and receiv- 
ed every intormation freely which the natives 
could give. 

That the culture of tea, as an article of profit, 
could ever enter into competition with cotton, so 


Any desired quantity of seed was of- | 
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not to be expected ; still, as large regions in’ the 
; southern or iniddle states are admirably adapted 
to the culture of tea, it is to be wished that such 


favorable opportunities for its introduction, and, if 


possible, naturalization should not be overlooked, 

“The perfect familiarity of Mr Gutzlaff with the 
language, his acquaintance with their customs, his 
skill in medicine, and the confidence the Chinese 
themselves feel, that he only wishes their good, 
have given him facilities for access to the interior 
of that secluded country, that few have ever en- 
joyed ; and we trust that some of the enterprising 
shipmasters who frequent that country, will avai! 
‘themselves of the opportunity, and be the means 
| of giving us another item in our already extended 
‘list of resources. 





(From the American Silk Grower.) 
Keene, April 20, 1837. 
Mr Cooxr,—Dear Sir :—As “one of the far- 
mers” has requested “the Reverend gentleman !” 
|(whose statement concerning a half acre of corn 
| that produced 70 bushels of ears,) to give some 
explanation of the mode of cultivation, you are at 
| liberty to publish the following :— 
| My object in making the statement alluded to, 
‘before the Agricultural Meeting was to show the 
importance of early planting on our sandy soils, 
aud the benefit of ashes on suel: ground. 

In answer to the inquiries of “one of the far- 
mers,” I remark :— 
| =]. That it is not known “ how long the land 
has been cleared ;” it was a pasture when I pur- 
chased it, 

2. The corm was p'anted “in rows one way,” 
about 2 1-2 feet apart, and the hills in each row 
were less than 2 feet apart, 

3. The ground was pleughed about 7 inches 
deep the October before, and not at all in’ the 
spring. It was harrowed, and then furrowed for 
planting. 

4. J usually put 5 or 6 kernels of corn in a hill; 
}and at the first hoe'ng reduce the plants to 4 by 
pulling up the least turifty. 
| 5. The manure was a compost of decayed chips, 
clay and barn-yard manure—one shovel-full to a 
hill. 

6. The ashes were applied some days before the 
| first hoeing, 


| 7. The season was pretty dry in July, but as) 


the ground had not been ploughed in the spring, 
there was no injury from the drought. 
| 8&9. The corn was hoed 3 times and ‘hilled’ 
but little. 

10. No instrument was used in dressing it but 
a hoe. Ploughing between corn is also inju- 
‘rious to the roots, It also hurts potatoes in dry 
| seasons by making the ground more dry. 

1]. A part of the stalks were cut for my horse, 
and the rest were left till the corn was ripe. 

Having thus disposed of the questions propos 
ed, | will add, that | have uniformly found that 
autumnal ploughing is the best for our plains, 
with harrowing in the spring. The drought nev- 
er injures a crop on land thus prepared. Even 
beds for beets, carrots, &e., should be prepared 


| 


} 
} 
| 
{ 
| 


out the radicles that are so apt to injure them, 
As a proof that potatoes do best with autumnal 





‘ploughing and early planting, | would mention, | per sheet, or 16 pages. 


{ 1-2, J raised 86 bushels in one year. The land 
was neteven furrowed in the spring ; but holes 
were dug for the manure the last week in April, 
and planted immediate'y. They were planted 
“in hills” at aboutthe same distances as the corn 
above mentioned, and, after the first hoeing, a 
small quantity of ashes upon a narrow shingle, 
put upon each hill around the potatoes, ‘They 
were hoed three times, 

Auother fact that is important, is, the earlier 
the potatoes are, the better they are for summer, 
autumn, winter and spring. ‘Those whose tojs 
are green when the frost comes, are positively 
unhealihy. It is a great object to have them ri- 
pen in hot weather, 

Yours respectfully, 
Z. 5. BARSTOW, 


On rue Sowine or CLrover Sexrv.—My land 
is a sandy loam, with the exception of some acres 
of clay, For many years past, when laying down 
iny land for grass, | sowed four pounds of red 
clover seed, and one pound of timothy, to each 
jacre. From this manner of seeding down, f gen- 
erally cut from one to one and a half tons of hay 
per acre, and the quantity of fall pasture was not 
igreat. The mowing was slow and expensive, as 
ithe grass stood thin. It would fall down in ev- 
ery direction ; the stalk grew lengthy and coarse, 
To remedy this, | began by 
| 
| 





‘and made poor hay. 
sowing six pounds of clover seed,and two pounds 
of timothy on cach acre, [ found this a great 
|benefit; and by recent experiments, I find that 
eight pounds of clover and four of timothy seed, 
is the proper quantity to be sown on an acre for 

g, or twelve pounds of clover seed on each 
acre, for pasture. From land in a good state of 
cultivation thus seeded, I now cut four tons of 
‘hay per acre, which is fine, and of good quality. 
|The expense of mowing, is not as much as for- 
merly, as the grass grows thick and fine. If it 
lodges down, it generally falls one way, so that 
the mower can proceed much faster than when 
| it lies in every direction, The extra fall pasture, 
| produced by this manner of seeding, pays me the 
| first fall for the extra seed sown—the grass being 
| so thick, it preserves a moisture on the surface of 
lthe earth, and is not so liable to be injured by the 
dry weather, as itis by the common inode of 
seeding,and it leaves no room for noxious weeds ; 
the pastures are clean and handsome. When I 
|wish to break up land that has been thus stock- 
led, (which I do every fouith year) T find the soil 
increased in quality, easy of cultivation, and ina 
| good state for wheat or corn; and after all that 
lean be said on this subject, much depends on the 
judgment of the farmer. Poor, dry soils require 
jmore seed than rich good ones. It may be ob- 
|jected, that the quantity of seed required is too 
expensive ; to which I reply, that farmers should 
always raise their own seed, [t indicates a want 
of prudence in the farmer, that purchase clover 
I raise as much clover with 


mowing 


| 
| 


$10 expense, as Lcan purchase for $40.—4. St. 


' 

| 

| seed year after year. ° 
! 

| John of Mont. 


Lirerary Lazor.—It is stated that Mr Lock- 


in the autumn, and only raked in the spring.— | hart, editor of the London Quart. Review, receives 
The roots grow straighter and longer, and with. | for his services a yearly salary of £1400—upwards 


of $6000 ; and that the ordinary compensation for 
| articles published in that Review is 20 guineas 
The sale of the Review 


long as that article is in such demand abroad, is} that om a piece of land in my garden, 5 rods by | amounts to 9000 copies. 
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(From the North American Review.) 
AMERICAN FOREST TREES. 
The subject of American Forest Trees is one | 
which has long engaged the attention of enlight- 


and has more espec- 
” 


ened) European naturalists, 
ial'y given rise to the splendid “Sylva 
cis Audrew Michanx. ‘Vo this accomplishe al and | 
liberal-minded Frenchman this country certainly 
owes a heavy debt of gratitude. If our people, 
or our rulers, should become awakened to a just | 
sense of the immense value of our forests, betore 
we feel it to our cost by their destruction or se- 
rious diminution, it will be owing directly or in- 


directly more to the publication of the “ Sylva | 


Americana,” than to all other causes together.— 


This work has been faithfully and elegantly trans- | 


lated by our accomplished countryman, Augustus 
L Hillhouse. 
printed, both in the original and the translation, 
and more especially the number and beauty of its 


colored plates, have rendered it of necessity very | 


expensive, and it consequently has found but few | 


purchasers ; a fact the more to be regretted as it 


was published at the cost of the author, who, we | 
are informed by Mr Hillhouse, has executed this | 
work ata price ill becoming the modest fortune | 


ofa man of letters, 
Its description may be fuuand in a much eheap- 


. . . * * ! 
er form inthe valuable work, by our fellow citi- 


zen, Daniel J. Browne, the title of which we have 
placed at the head of this article. Mr Browne's 
is a very useful work, exeeuted with great neat- 
ness and in type easily read, and containing with- | 
ina very reasonable compass, much authentic in- | 
forination on a most interesting subject, Much 
originality could not be expeeted, at the present 
day, in any treatise on such tojies 5 but Mr Browne 


certainly deserves great credit for the exvensive | 


research and sound judgment with which he has 
selected his materials trom the best sources, and 
the agreeable manner in which Ii 
them. 

The work is divided into three paris, 
is a treatise on Dendrology, or the structure and 
growth of trees generally. ‘the portion of the 
work is of a more scientific aud less popular cast 
than the rest,and may seen at the first view little 
likely to interest the mere general realer. It is 


an attentive perusal, The anatomy and pliysiol- 
ogy of trees are subjects whieh have beea till late- 
ly very imperfeetly developed, and which we fear 


receive even now little attention frem any class of | 


persous except professed botanists, ‘lo become 
thorcughly versed in these sciences, as in most 
others, would require the labor of years, but some 
knowledge of their leading general principles must 
be deemed essential to any well-educated Ameri- 
can, hy all who reflect for a moment on the ex- 
tent and importance of our forests ; and we know 
not where such knowledge coulhl be more cheap- 
\y and conveniently procured than from our au- 
thor.—The vext and longest portion of the vol- 
wate consists in descriptions of the different spe- 
cies of the forest trees of this country, ACCOMP ALs | 
ied by neat and distinet engravings. ‘These des- 
cri; tions are taken principally, if not whoily, from 
the Sylva of Michaux; but Mr Brewne has cer- 
tainly reudered an tmportant public service by 
placing the valuable information, contained in that 
vare and splendid book, within the reach of the 
community generally, 
The work concludes with a treatise on the rear- 


But the style in whieh the book is) 


‘has disposed | 


The first | 


lin ig we management of trees, 4 his part lanl 
in minute and practical directions, which are for 
ithe most part sanctioned, to the best of our know!l- 
| edge, by the precepts and practice of the highest 


| authorities. In short, the volume is one of the 


of Fran-) best horticultural publications which has issued 


from the American press ; and we cannot but re- 
‘gard its appearance, and that of other va'uable 
1} roductions on the same topics, as highly Season. 
jable at the present period. 

| If this country has been highly distinguished in 
any respect by the bounty of nature, it is in’ the 
‘number and variety of its trees. If we were com- 
pelled to describe the territory of the U. States in 
a few words, we could not do it more philosoph- 
ically than in the language of Volney, who repre- 
sents it vast forest, diversified by occasion. 
al enttivated intervals. With the exception of| 
}some of the prairies of the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, we are not aware that there is any eonsid- 
erable seetion within our present States, which 
was originally Beyond the 
‘immediate vicinity of our large towns, we find 


as one 


destitute of wood, 


ches, and every mountain, with the exception of 
a few of the highest, covered with a leafy sereen 
|of all varieties of shade, from its base to its sum- 
| mit. 

The progress of population and of imprevement, 
Lastonishing as it las been, has been insufficient to 
efface to any degree this distinguishing feature of | 
| Amerjean scenery ; and the striking picture, drawn | 
iby one of our own poets, of the native aspect of 
the country, has not yet lost its general resem- 
blanee, 


| Then all this youthful paradise around, 


And all the broad and boundless mainland lay 
Cooled by the interminable wood, that frowned 


Glanced, till the strong tornado broke its way, 
Through the gray 
Yet many a 
Beneath the showering sky and sm shine mild, 

Within the shaggy arms of that dark forest smiled.” 


giants of the sylvan wild ; 
sheltered glade, with blossoms gay 


| 
| 
| O’er mount and vale, where never summer ray 
| 
' 


| "The exter.t of our woods is not more remarka- 


»| ble, than the various kinds of trees which com- 
however, succinet and clear, and will well repay | pose them. 


It is stated by Michaux, that in the 
‘United Stites there are one bundred and forty 
species of forest trees, which attain to a greater 
height than thirty feet, while in France there are 
only eighteen of the same description. Of the 
solid advantages which we derive from this abun- 


needs only a cursory glance, to perceive how muct. 
it enhances the beauty of our naiural scenery.— 
“| was never tired,” says an intelligeat English 
‘traveller, “of the forest scenery of Aterica, al- 
ithough I passed through it from day to day. The 
| endless diversity of foliage always prevents it from 
being monotonous.” ‘The variety of shape and 
tints in their green folinge is not, however, the 
‘chief distinction of our woods over those of the 
old world. They surpass them far more in the 








his, if not the most st 
uniqne feature of an American landscape. 








dant variety, we shall say nothing at present, ft| 


rich and varied hues of their autumnal leaves.— | 
riking, is certainly the most | 
What! the upper Mississi 
natural scenery can surpass in beauty that pre-/| trees of the largest size, shooting up toa lofty 
sented by one of our forests to our view, in one | 
of the brilliant and serene afternoons of our In-| the green prairies beneath, like the oaks in the fi- 
dian summer, when the trees are clothed with aj nest parts of England. 


| 
| 


| 
i 


every stream thickly shaded by overhanging bran- | 
' themselves, and that it is one of those shades of 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 





rese wibling and almost swelling ee most gorge- 
ous hues of our autumnal sunsets ! 

[t is not the mere var ety of coloring, which is 
the peculiar characteristic of our fading leaves.— 
This variety exists also in European woods, 


‘though to a less extent; for, as has been alrea 


stated, their catalogue of forest trees is far mo 
sea nty than ours. But their leaves, in divesting 
themselves of their summer green, lay aside also 
all their britliancy, and assume a cor. plexion pro- 
verbially dull and faded, It is a peculiarity, on 
the contrary, of many of our forest trees, that 
their leaves, in changing their hue, lose little or 
nothing of their brightness, and that their autum- 
nal dress is not only far richer, but scarcely less 
lively, thar their freshest June liver ries, 

This circumstance is generally ascribed to some 
| peculiarity in our climate, and especially to. the 
manner in which the cold weather makes its first 
lapproaches. But this manrer varies almost ev- 
ery year, and vet our trees exhibit annually the 
same splendid changes, For this, as well as for 
other reasons, we are inclined to think that the 
peculiarity is not in the climate, but in the trees 


difference, which distinguish in almest every in- 


|stance the plants of America from their kindred 


species in the old world, A transplanted Ameri- 
‘an maple, for instance, would probably undergo 
the same splendid transmutations in an English 
park as in its native forest. This supposition has 
| been formed on much consideration, and is be- 
'sides sanctioned by the opinion of an eminent 
English botanist, who has resided in this country 
for several years. 

We have observed that scarcely any considera- 
ble portion of this country is entirely devoid of 
magnificent forest trees. But whatever striking 
instances of the truth of this remark we may find 
in New England,and more especially in Vermont 
and Maine, it must be admitted that he who would 
behold sylvan scenery on its most magnificent 
scale, should cross the Alleghanies, and visit the 
great Valley of the Mississipp?. Here be will find 
Vast tracts, into which the axe of the woodman 
has never penetrated. These are covered with a 
coat of the rickest vegetable tmou'd, exceeding in 
many places the depth of our richest soils. We 
find accordingly a luxuriance of vegetation, to 
which nothing in our own State affords a paral- 
lel. Itis true that with us there is here and there 
a gigantic elm or buttonwood, which might take 
rank with the noblest specimens of western growth. 
But in travelling Kentucky or Indiana, we find 
trees at every step, of six or seven feet in diame- 
ter; so that most of our woods, compared us a 
whole with theirs, seem to be but as the product 
of yesterday. Every plant appears to partake of 
this gigantic character. Thus the wild giape 
vine, Which with us rarely grows larger than a 
stout walking-stick, in our Western States some- 
times surpasses in diameter the body of a full- 
grown man. ‘This fact we have verified by ac- 
tual admeasurement. 

‘Yhe majesty of our western forests is not a |it- 
tle increased by the circumstance that they are 
generally free from under-growth. The banks of 
ppl especially, are covered with 


height from the smooth levels or gentle swells of 


So tastefully are these 


tapestry of the richest gold and purple and scarlet ;| trees grouped by the hand of nature, and so en- 
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,vely clear is the green prairie grass from under- | number of those of a different deseription may be sed, restricting the cutting of trees proper for 


growth, that the spectator can hardly avoid imag-| 
ining, that he is looking not at a new country, vd 
at one which was once peopled by a highly-cuhti- 


vated community, who have been long since swept 


considered us too small to deserve notice ; and 
of these nine tenths the great mass are of white 
pine, 

This tree owes it selection for this most impor- 


|masts. We have found no evidence, however, 
that these statutes were ever enforced; and, how- 
| ever useful in their design, they would interfere 
| quite too much with private liberty, to render 


away with every vestige of their wealth and re- | tant purpose to one quality in particular, the small | their renewal desirable, so far as respects the land 


. } 
fineinent, except their stately groves and verdant 
lawns. 


We have thus far spoken of our forests merely | 


as a predominentand magnificent feature of Amer- 
ican scenery. But it is scarcely necessary to say, 
that they have ether claims to our attention, of a 
far more solid character. It is to our forests that 
we have been indebted for two hundred years for 
our fuel and our shelter, How much of the pro- 
gress of New England at least, since its first set- 
tlement by our forefathers, has been owing to the 
liberality of Nature in this particular! Whatever 
were the calamities, in other respects, of those 
much-enduring men, they were at least exempted 
from the extreme and probably fatal suffering, t 
which they would have been subjected in a thin- 
ly-wooded region. Had the aborigines possessed 
that determined and wusparing hostility to large 
trees, Which seems to have actuated many of their 
successors, it is probable that these northern set- 
tlements would never have had a being. 


One of the most remarkable of the forest trees | 
of the United States, is the White Pine, called in| 


England the Weymouth Pine, and known by bot- 
auists as the Pinus Strobus. ‘This tree must be 
familiar to many of our readers in various ways, 
as it abounds in our neighborhood, and as its 
branches are more frequently employed than those 
of any other tree, for the decoration of our Cath- 
olic and Episcopal churches, It may be distin- 
guished at first sight from every other evergreen 
growing in this State, by the lightness and delica- 
cy of its foliage, as well as by its less formal mode 
of growth, Ona closer view, it is found to dif- 
fer from all other pines or spruces here or else- 


where, in being what is called five-leaved, that is, | 


in putting forth its leaves in sheaths each contain- 


ing five. ‘The leaves of all evergreen trees of the 


pine family, are without a sheath, and those of 


other pines grow in sheaths containing two or 


three. ‘This tree is certainly the most majestic 


in the country, when it reaches its full growth in | 
Though it does not spread in a) 


our forests, 
graceful sheaf like the elm, nor rise up in a regu- 
lar spire like the fir, it more than compensates for 
the want of these beauties, by its loftiness. None 
of the productions of this country approach it in 
this particular. It is sometimes said to reach the 
height of more than two hundred feet, and Mi- 
chaux actually measured one which had been fel- 
led, and which exceeded one hundred and fifty ; 
and the trunk is singularly smooth and straight. 


A magnificent appearance is far from its chief 
We know not that we in New| 


recommendation, 
England are equally indebted to any other pro- 
duction of our forests; not even to the oak. Mi- 


chaux remarks, that throughout the North-rn | 


States, except in the larger capitals, seven tenths 
of the houses are of wood, of which seven tenths 
three quarters, estimated at half a million, (this 
estimate was made nearly thirty years ago,) are of 
white pine, In the first part of this statement, 
there is a mistake quite remarkable, in a writer 
of such singular research and accuracy. 


expense of labor at which it can be fashioned and 


of individuals. But it is certainly well worthy 


put together. While it is more durable and bet- | the consideration of the legislature of Maine, 
ter able tohear exposure to the fierce temperature | whether effectual measures should not be takeo, 
and sadden changes of our climate, than any oth-| for the preservation, aud perhaps the propagation 
er pine which abounds in New England, it is al- | of valuable timber on the public lands, within her 


|so lighter, softer, and more free from knots. In 
favorable situations the diameter of the trunk va- 
ries from three to seven feet ; add thus it furnish- 
es planks for building of ample dimensions. This 
tree has also one important quality in common 
with the locust, which is denied to many other 
of our best timber We mean the great 
preportion which the heart,or perfect wood, bears 


| 
| 


trees. 


| P 
even in young trees to the alburnum or sap wood, 


being not less than eleven to one in trees of a foot 
in diameter, In all timber after felling, it is the 
sap wood which is the first to decay, and which 


ed products of nature generally. Hence it is an 


that it ripens its wood at so early a period. It is 
true after all, that in point of durability, when 
freely exposed to the elements, or when set in the 


the harder woods ; but if well seasoned and kept 
carefully painted, it will endure for centuries, 
without any symptoms of decay, as we find attes- 
ted by many wooden houses, more especially in 
our large towns, Where entirely covered, it 
seems to incorruptible. But, were its durability 
less, the other qualities to which we have adver- 
ted, namely, its lightness and softness, would form 
}a most liberal equivalent. 

| It is not easy to estimate how much the rapid 
| 

| 


| 
| 





advancement of New England may have been 
owing to the abundance of this valuabletree. The 
importance of shelter is a point which it requires 
| few lessons from our winter climate to set forth ; 
jand by no tree with which we are acquainted, 
| could this want be supplied so rapidly and easily, 
Atthe value which hu- 
man labor has always maintained among us, the 
difference of expense to New England, which 
would have resulted from the general employ- 
ment of the oak, for instance, instead of the pine, 
for our houses, would be enormous. In many 
| parts of the Valley of the Mississippi, this pine, as 
well as almost every other species of pine, is ex- 
| 


as by the white pine, 


ceedingly rare. The settlers are in consequence 
obliged to substitute the oak, both for their hou- 
ses and their furniture, Their dwellings (we 
| speak of the new settlers,) are generally of oak 
| filled in with earth, and are quite inferior, both in 
appearance and comfort, to those whieh we find 
in the newly-cleared lands of Maine. 

We are scarcely less indebted to the white pine, 
for our commercial and naval, than for our civil 
architecture. Jt is this tree which gives us, net 
indeed the frames, but the masts of our vessels, 
for which it is admirably fitted, by the degree in 
i which it combines the qualities of durability and 
| lightness, as well as by the straightness of its 
/trunk, Its place for this purpose in the Northern 


is as unfit for any useful purpose, as the unripen- | 


important element in the value of the white pine, | 


ground, its timber cannot compete with many of 


except the larger capitals, we ought to say not that | ing our colonial existence, its value was fully ap- 
seven tenths, but nine tenths at least, of houses! preciated by the mother country ; and, more than 
in the Northern States, are wooden ; indeed the| one hundred years ago, some statutes were pxs- 


‘Jurisdiction ; and the deep interest which our own 
‘commonwealth has in those lands, might render 
Ps respectful interposition on her part advisable. 

| The fame of the white pine has long since ex- 
| tended to Europe, principally by means of the 
stocks which have been exported to England, to 
/supply in part her immense detnand for masts and 
The living tree bas also been introduced 
into that country, but is not highly appreciated, 
‘and we have found no English writer who does 
it full justice, ‘The truth is, however, that the 


| climate of England is uot fitted to its develop- 
| 
| 


spars. 


ment. The limits within which it flourishes ip 
i this country, are the 43d and 47th degrees of lati- 
tude. Now no part of the Island of Great Brit- 
lain has a climate which answers to that of this 
jregion. ‘lhe northern extremity of Scotland, 
|which lies in about the 58th or 59th degree of 
\latitude, is visited with winters far less rigorous 
than the great majority of our own. Besides, 
ithere are few situations in Great Britain, which 
furnish the soil in which this tree chiefly delights, 
The most magnificent specimens of the white pine 
in this country are found in the depths of our 
forests, in a virgin seil covered with the accumu- 
lated mould of centuries, and above all, on the 
banks of rivers, or in the beds of luge cedar 
swamps, In pleasure grounds, it seldom rises 
to its greatest height, or at least requires a longer 
time to do so, than has yet been allowed in any 
instance within our knowledge, It grows, how- 
ever, with considerable rapidity, and soon acquires 
a loftiness and bu'k equal to that of most cultiva- 
ted trees; and its highly polished bark and light 
silvery foliage, render it, from the time it springs 
from the soil,a desirable accession to every shrub- 
bery. 
(To be continued ) 


The New York Journal of Commerce, in an 
article of a column and more, on the “troubles 
in the money murket,” assigns, among other cau- 
ses, the failure in the crops of last year, as a rea- 
son for the perilous times upon which we have 
fallen, It states, that instead of exporting 6,000,- 
000 dollars worth of bread stuffs, which would 
have paid so much of our indebtedness abroad, 
we had to import several million dollars worth of 
the same articles, It asserts, upon what data we 
are not informed, that the failure of the crops 
caused a difference in the state of debts abroad, 
of at least 10,000,000—a heavy item in the sin- 
gle article of conunerce.—U. S, Gaz. 





{By mingling powdered charcoal with ma- 
| nure, the infectious gases and putrid odor, se fer- 
| tilizing to vegetation, but so deleterious to health, 
/are neutralized and rendered inodorous, and the 


. ! . . . . . 
If we) and Middle states, could hardly be supplied. Dur-| compound reduced to a state in which it may 


be transported from place to p'ace, without pro- 
hema any offensive smell.—Northampion Cou- 
| rier. 
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| enabled to extend right and left toa distance some- 
| what exceeding that of the heiglt of the stems and fo- 
lage. 


gap 
Zed 


BOSTON, WEDNESDAY, MAY 10, 1837. | ‘Phe reason why potatoes, when planted, should not 











~~ | be cut, is this, to wit:—The outside skin of a potato, 
jcalled the cuticle, is the most durable part, and retains 
Preraration or Seevs.—Not only Indian corn, but | the moisture for the use of the young plants, until it is 
peas, oats, buck wheat, and most other seeds, receive | al] exhausted. 


FARMER'S WORK FOR MAY. { 
' 
Bacar sho 
If pctatoes are cut, the nutritive juice 
benefit by wetting them just before sowing, and rolling jis absorbed in a great measure by the earth. The evil 

them in plaster. of cutting seed potatoes is more manifest on a dry soil, 
Sortive.—This is a term applied to the feeding of do- | than ona moist. It is, we believe, ou incorrect opin- 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, April 22, 1837. 
Various scions of Pears and Apples were sent for dis- 
tribution, by the Hon. John Welles, which were re- 
ceived by him from Messrs Weiles and Green of Pa- 
ris WM. KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, 
Saturday, May 6. 
Received from Alexander Walsh, Esq. of Lansing- 





mestic animals on new mown grass,or other green crops, icn, held by some cultivators, that a whole potato is not} burg, New York, an assortment ef Kitchen Garden 

in racks, yards, stables, &c. Ifa farmer possesses more | so good on account of bringing the plants too near to- | Seeds from France, for which the thanks of the Socie- 
F . . 2 ' si } ro) a : 

stock than land, and can obtain labor without paying | gether; for the fibrous roots will spread in every direc: | ty were presented to Mr Walsh, and the seeds were or- 





too dear to make it expedient to attend to the niceties 
of culture, soiling may prove useful “ Every farmer,”’ 
says Lorain, ‘ should soil his working cattle and hor- 
ses, whether he may or may not, enter into the general 
practice of soiling. A very small extent of ground will 
answer for that purpose. This may be so near the barn, 
that the trouble will be but little more, if it be so much 
as going to the pasture after them. The manure saved 


in this way will be very valuable. 





‘ : . niet 
tion, and the tubers will not crowd nor interfere with | 


| 
| each other, but will spread in such marmer as to fill 
} 


| the hill. 

Potatoes, if plan'ed in asandy soil, wll yield one | 
third more, [it is said] if a table spoonful of plaster be | 
thrown upon the naked potatoes in each hill, after they | 
| are dropped and before they are covered. 

Yard manure is very useful if laid over the potatoes 
| in each hill,after an inch of soil has been laid on them ; | 





dered to be distributed among its membeis. 





Sowine Crover Seep.—There can be n» doubt that 
a large quantity of Clover seed is lost by means of its 
perishing on the surfuce, whether sown during the 
frosty nights and thawing days or at a more late period 
of the season; but this might be obviated if the time 
of sowing was delayed till the ground was tolerably dry. 
As soon as it is cast upon the ground, a light harrow 


Couctore or Poratroes.~Notwithstanding so many ex- | and then the hill covered as deep as usual. Butif the} sould be passed over the field; the seed thus sown 


periments have been made by practical cultivators, and- 
given in detail in the New England Farmer, and other 
papers, the practice with regard to obtaining crops of po- 
latoes, is not uniform ; and the following notice of the 
method pursued by Mr Knight, President of ihe London 
Horticultural Society, may be of use to some of our read- 
ers.— 

* 1 obtained from the ash-leaved kidneys, last season, 
(a bad one) a produce equal to six hundred and seventy 
bushels of eighty pounds each to the statute acre; and 
1 entertain no doubt of having as many this year. To 
obtain these vast crops of asl-leaved kidneys, I always 
plant whole potatues, selecting the largest that I ean 
raise ; and for a very early crop, those ripened early in 
the preceding summer, and kept dry. 1 usually plant 
them on their eads, to stand with the crown end up- 
wards, and place them at four inches distance from cen- 
tre to centre in the rows; the rows two feet apart, and 
always pointed north and south. 

“T plant my large potatoes much in the same way, but 
with wider intervals, according to the height which the 
s‘ems attain; thus, one which grows a yard high, at six 
inches distance from centre io centre, and three feet six 
inches or four feet between the rows; never culting 
any potatoes, nor planting one of less weight than a 
quarter, but generally half a pound. By using such large 
sets, I got very strong and large plants, with widely 
extended roots, very early in the summer, 

“ The blossoms take away a good deal of sap, which 
may be employed in forming potatoes; and whenever 
a potato affords seed freely, 1 think it almost an insu- 
Asa general rule, I think that 
potatoes ought to be planted in rows distant from each 
other in proportion to the height of their stems. The 
height [or length] of stems being full three feet, the 
rows ought to be four feet apart; and the sets of the 
very largest varieties, planted whole, never to be more 
distant from centre to centre than six inches. By such 
modes of planting, the greatest possible quantities of 
leaf (the organ by which alone blood is made) are ex- 
posed to light.” 


perable objection to it. 


The philosophy of these able and simple directions, 
may be shortly explained. It consists in the exposure 
of the utmost possible surface of the respiratory organs, 
(the leaves) to the agency of the electrizing principle of 
the solar light, and of corresponding breadth of soil to 
the influences of air and heat; so that the rocts may be 


manure is laid directly upon the naked seed or under | 


it, a drought will injure the crop.* 
*Memvirs of the New York Board of Agriculture. | 





| 


Farm Scnoo..—The attention of our readers is cal- | 
led to an advertisment in this day's paper, of the gov- | 
ernment of the Boy's Asylum and Farm School, at | 
Thompson's Island. Any farmer or mechanic in want | 
of a boy to be indented until he is 21, will no doubt | 
find it to his advantage to call on, or send to either of | 


the gentlemen named in the advertisement. | 





(7 Our quotations remain this week without any va- | 
riation. It is impossible to present a correct view of | 
the state of the market. Prices take a very wide range. | 
Holders are al] anxious to press sales of their merchan- | 
dise, and find it very difficult to work off their stock. | 

Flour has been sold for $8 25 to 8 50. 
perienced a great reduction,—clear ranging from $20 to 


$23 00 per barrel. 


| 


| 
{ 


Pork has ex- | 





Lr The discovery of Mr Davenport, the Vermont | 
Blacksmith, that electro-magnetism may be successfully | 
used as a moving power, begins to make some noise in 
this country. An article has appeared in Silliman’s | 
Journal, describing the mode of application, and speak- 
ing in the highest 1erms of the importance of the dis- 
covery. Some machines are now exhibited in N. York, 
which go’far to warrant the most sanguine anticipations 
of a total revolution in mechanics. One of these ma- 
chines was exhibited in this city more than a year ago. 
It was an application of this power to the propelling of 
an engine 6na circular railway,—and the locomotive 
performed its revolutions with surprising velocity. It 
is thought by some that this new power will supersede 
steam. It is computed that a circular galvanic bat- 
tery about three feetin diameter, with magnets of a 
proportionate surface, would produce at least a hundred 


| 


| 





horse power, and therefore, that two such batteries 
would be sufficient to propel ships of the largest size 
across the Atlantic. The only materia!s required to 
generate and continue this power for such a voyage, 


would be a few thin sheets of copper and zinc, and a 
few gallons of mineral water.—[Bos. Mercantile Jour- 
nal. 








would be covered, and placed in a situation to vegetate 
to a certainty. Immediately after harrowing, the ground 
should be rolled. It may be objected to this that the 
young wheat or rye plants will be dragged out of the 
ground and injured, but on the other hand, whatever 
might be drawn out by the harrow would be replaced 
by the roller, and the increase fiom cultivation and til- 
lering would far exceed the injury spoken of, Indeed, 
all rye and wheat fields, whether sown with grass or 
not, would derive benefit from undergoing this precess, 
as there can be no question that the stirring of the ground 
would add greatly to the growth of the plants, for there 


lis no truth which holds better, thun that every thing 


that vegetates is benefited by cultivation.—[Baltimore 
Farmer. 


Tue Daniia.—As this is the season when this beau- 
tiful Mexican should be taken from its winter quarters 
and transplanted, we will remind our readers that, if 
they expect fine flowers, they must be liberal in ma- 
nuring the placesin which they deposite their roots. A 
moist, loamy soil is best adapted to their successful cul- 
ture; but by filling up the hole around them with a fat 
compost, in which virgin mould, spent ashes and well 
rotted stable manure, are properly commingled, they may 


| be raised any where, open and exposed to the sun and 


air. 
we}l watered on every occurrence of dry weather; for 
stalks of such succulence and luxuriant growth are nec- 
essarily deep drinkers, and must have their wants arti- 
ficially if not naturally supplied. And here let us re- 
mark, that those who desire to have them in their great- 


Care, however, must be taken to keep the plants 


est perfection, should most assuredly give them a wa- 
tering at least once a week with soap suds.—[Yankee 
Farmer. 





ADVANTAGE OF PLANTING Earty Corn.—One far- 
mer observed to us that he raised from 75 to 100 bush- 
els of good sound corn last year, from two acres, by 
planting an early kind. Another remarked that he had 
been slow in believing that early corn would be profita- 


| ble for main crops, but he concluded to try some of it 


Jast year, and in planting 4 1-4 acres, he planted 1-4 of 
it in early corn, and from that he got a good crop, and 
lost more than $50 by not planting the whole piece in 
“arly corn.—[ Yankee Farmer. 
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THERMOMETRICAL, 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, w ‘eek ending April 29. 


17,A.M.|12,M. | 5, P.M. | Wind. 


APRIL, 1837. 








Sunday, 28 55 40 | EL 
Monday, 36 42 | 40 N.E,. 
Tuesday, 3 48 40 N.E. 
Wednesday, 40 55 50 N.E. 
Thursday, 40 62 O E. 
Friday, 42 65 53 E. 
oe 44 74 | 50 E. 





~ BRIGHTON MARKET. —Mosvay, May 6, 1837. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 435 Beef Cattle, 14 pairs Working Oxen, 
2) Cows and Calves and 400 Swine. 

i xices.—Beef Cattle —The arrival of the Ohio Cat- 
Ue has furnished more than a supply, and a further re- 
duction of about 50 cents per hundred has been submit- 
ted og We quote a few extra at $3 00 ; first quality, 
$7 25 a 7 75; second quality 0 75 a 7.5; third quality 6 | 
00 a 6 75. 

Working Oxen.—No sales were made known to us. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales were made at $20, $23, 28, 
$31, $33, and $40. 

Swine.—* Dull.” A lot to close was taken 7 for sows 
and 8 for barrows. Also, a lot at 8, more than half bar- 
rows. Also, a lot very large at 7, and a lot at 6 1-2,— 
At retail 8 1-2 a 10, and 9a11, according to size and 
quality. 





ASPARAGUS. ROOTS, RHUBARB. 


lor sale atthe New England Seed Store, Pond’s Giant 
Asparagus, superior; Wilmot’s Superb Early Rhubarb 


Roots, extra early (and fine.) 
Catawba and Isabella Grapes, Jarge roots, Sweet Water 
and Chasselas Grapes. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Apri 19. 


BOYS AS FARMERS OR MECHANICS. 

The Gov ernment of the Boy’s Asylum and Farm School, 
at Thompsou’s Island, have several good boys, at from 10 to 
14 vears old, for whom situations are wanted in the country, 
with tar ners or mechames, to be indented tll they are twen- 
tyone years of age. 

A certificate from the Selectmen and Clergymaun of the 
town, reconr.ending the applicant in the most satisfactory 
marner wil be required. Application in person or by mail, 
ts either of the subseribers, will receive early notice. 

Moses Grant, No. 9, Upon Street. 

Ed vard S. Rand, No, '6, Court St. 

Henry B. Rogers, 25, Joy Piace. 
(CP By the Act of Incorporation, Boys cannot be izdented 











outof Massachusetts. 
Boston, May 10, 1837, 44 
- * ROMAN MULBEKRY SEED. 


The Subseriber has just received from the south of France, | 
one pound of the large leaf Roman Mulberry Seed, cons der- 
ed by most of those engaged in the rea ing of mulberry trees. 
tc. be equal, and on some accounts superior to the morus mul 
ticaulis. ‘I'he seed now offered is the growth of 1836—price, 
$5 per ounce. 

Also, fresh imported Chinese mulberry Seed, direct from 
Canton, per ship Silas Richards, saved last season, by Mr | 
Sungis aud Mr King, American residents there, price $5 per 
ounce, 

Also, 75 Ibs. White Halian mulberry seed, price $14 per 
ib , $1.25 per ounce—excellent quality, heavy seed, every 
grain the grewth of 1830. 

On han d, as usual, a tuil assortment of seasonable Garden 
and Flower Seeds, many varicties of Dwart Kidney Beans, 
Early Tuscarora and Sweet Corn, (excellent garden varie- 
ties) Broom Corn, &e 

GkoO. C. THORBURN, 11, John Street. 
3710 bushels of Italian Spring Wheat, from Rome, N, Y., 
price 81,50 per peck—the character of the Wheat is weil 
known by many of our first farmers, as the most productive 
and best we have. 
Sew tei ork, May 4, 1836. 


CHOICE GRAPE VINES. 

Comprising 200 Isabella’s, + years old 2009 variegated 
monthly Honey suckles in Gne order, Also, a fine collection 
of Green-house Plants and Shrubbery, which he will sell as 
ow as ang other Nursery in the vicinity of Boston. 


DENNIS MURPHY. 
tt 


| 
' 


44 





Roxbury, May 10, 1837. 
“ RUIDGEMAN’S GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. 

Tost published and for sale, the 7th edition of this valuable 

rk. pree $1 Forsale at the New England 
rth Market Sirect. up sta Apri! 26. 


Propuar wo 


an iy 
Seca Swore, 3! 





2°rs. 


| A. 


6000 MORUs MULTICAULIS. 
JO“FPH BRECK & CO. 
York by the ship Western Norrland, Capt) Maguus, fiom 
Marseilles, GU00 LARGE MORUS SUL TICAUL IS of 
two years growls, whch wil! be offered for sale at their Seed | 


Establishment ina few days. The trees are undoubtedly 
the best of the kind ever imported, having been selected, 


taken up, and packed with great care, by an experienced 
person. May 3 








NURSERY Of WILLIAM kK ENRIC K. 
Nonuntum Hill in Newton. 


39,000 Morus Multicaulis, 
Muiberry ‘Trees, can yet be supplied, whole- 
sale or retail, 

1,000 Pears of new Fle “nish and other finesi | 
kinds. Pears on Quince stocks, thrifty and | 
handsome, these will bear early and abundant'y, 

3.000 PJums—Also selections ot all other hardy fruits from 
the first rate so rces and the finest varieties known. 

Ornamental trees, shrubs and roses. Also Herbaceous 
flowering plants of the most beautiful varieties including Poe- 
onies, aud Double Pablias. 

Address by mail, post paid, to Wittram Kenrick, New- 
ton, Mass. near Boston. ‘Trees and plants when ordered, 
wilbe ecarefelly selected, and Jabelled, and packed in the 
best style, and dulv forwarded from Boston hy land orf sea. 
Trasportation gratis to the city, Priced Catalogues will be 
sent to all whe apply. 

March 29. 





GREEN HOUSE PLANTS. 
Cottage Giarden, Heath street, near the Hon, 
Rox ury, a variety Green House and 
hardy herbaceous Plants, in fine order; superb double Dah- 
lias » Tig rridia ; Pavonia; Gladiolus ; Natilensis, &e. &e., at 
reduced price eK oquets cut as usual through the season, 

N. BB. Also, Tayiors forty fold potatoes, a supe rior kind, 
early and very prolifie ; from 100 to 200 Horse Chesnut Trees 
young and thrifty. May 3. S. H. WELD. 


: MOUBRAY ON POULTRY, &c. 
Moubray on Breeding, Rearing and Fattening all kinds of 








For sale, the 
John Lowell’s, 


ot 


Poultry, Cows, Swine, and ether Domestic Animals. Seco id 
American fiom the sixth London Fdition, er to the. 
Soil, Climate and Culture ot the United States. Thom- 


us (5, Fessenden, Editor of the N. E. Farmer, New Ameri- 
can Garde ner, ¢ omple te Farmer, &c. 

= hook, published by Joseph Breck & Co. Boston, and 
G Thorburn, New York, is forsale at the respective 
pts Beet nuts of those Ge ntlemen. The first edition of this 
u-eful book had a rapid sale, and met with a favorable re- 
ception. [It has been care fully revised, and new and origmal 
information relative to its topics have been dilig ntly sought 
and inserted in various parts of the Treatise. 

Mareh 15, 1837 

FINE DOUSs.E DAHLIAS, &e. 
Just received at the New England Seed Store a fine collec- 


tion of Double Dahlia Roots, 
7 


Also, Gladiolus psittie na; Double Tuberose, striped 
‘eaved do, Amaryllis formosissima, and Tiger flowers. 
JOS. BRECK & CO 


May 3. 


TO BE SOLD, 

A handsome full blooded Bull, 2 
Admiral, Denton, Wye comet, &e. 
Greenwood, Dorchester, near the Rev, 
me on, 


May < 3 


Inquire of the Editor, ot 
Dr Codinan’s 


o 
wt 





SEED SOWER. 

(cersale at the Agricultural Warehouse Wii Impraved 
Seed Sowers, price S16 ‘his machine is calculated to sow 
all kinds of Gaiden Seeds such as, Mange! Wurtzel, Ruta 
Baga, furnip, Carrot, Parsnips, &c. 

May 3 JOS. R 


NEWELL. 
A CARD. 

Now IS THE TIME TO COMMENCE THE SILK Bu SINESS. 

The S j 


Su'serber will agree tv contract by bond that ina 


given time [1837] to fu nish any quantity w thin a million, of | 


the genuine morus multicaelis mulberry trees, twentyfive per 

cent less .han any invoice and account of sales, dated within 

the jast two years, sent out trom foreign ce untries, tc be ap- 

prized by the purchaser. Address : 

PHOS. WHITMARSH, 
Boston or tery on, Ms. 


May 6 


BUCK THORNS 


8000 Buckthorus of handsome sizes 
may be had on immediate application to the Sufseriber, 
WM. KENRICK. 

44 


aitatile for hedges— 


Nonantum Hill, May Ist. 


HOP VI NES, 


For sale at the New England Seed Store. 51 North Market 
Strect, by JOSEPH PRECK & CO. 


or true Chinese | 


years old being a cross cf 


| 


. . . | 
have jut received at New | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


| 




















PRICE sor COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
a. —— x 
} | FROM q th 
| APPLEs, jbarrely 1 75] 22 
Beans, white, . . , ‘ ; ashel| 3 00 | $00 
BEEF. mess. | barrel | 15 00) | 15 50 
No.1. . : eon: 13 Ov 11375 
prime, , . ‘ . ie: 9 57 | 18 00 
Derswax, (American) | pound 20 2s 
CHrrse, new milk, . ‘ iia i 12 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . ; 2. Se 54) 60 
southern, geese, . = } 40 | 50 
Prax, American, . ; : ‘ “3 912 
| F isu, Cod, R ‘ ; | quintal | 337) 350 
| FLour, Genesee, cash . | barrel | 16 25) 1050 
Baltinore, Howard street, . 2 975) 10 00 
Baltunore, wharf, 4 i, Gin 875) 9% 
Ale ‘xundtia, R ; « 900) 950 
Grain, Cor, northern ve Now bushel} | OS!) 142 
southern fat yellow os 102; 144 
whitte, . 9 OO 95 
Rye, northern, : = 115; 1% 
Barley, ; ’ - pe 105) 115 
Vats, northern, (prime) 5 ok 02 65 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Iba 2" 50 
hard pressed, . , ‘ - 15 00) 17 00 
Honey, . ‘ . gallon | 52 55 
lors, Ist quality ‘ J . } pound 7 8 
2d quality ; . =e 5 6 
LAKD, Boston, Ist sort, st 12 13 
soutiern, Tet sort, ‘ ‘ | 1! 12 
| LEATHER, Philad eiphia city tannage, ~ a 32 
do country Go ap | 26 %8 
Baltimore city do ad 27 2 
do. dry hide ox | } 
New York red, light, is 24 26 
Boston do. slaughter, - 21 23 
do. light, sag 19 21 
Lime, hest sort, " cask 120) 195 
JacKEKEL, No. 1, new, i barre! |} 10 00. 1050 
Prasrer Paris, per ton of 2200 }bs. | cask 375 1 00 
Por, Mass. inspect. extia clear, i barrel | 2660 26 50 
clear from other States as 25 00 26 00 
Mess, ‘ ‘ , 20 00 22 50 
Seens, Herd’s Grass, . bushe 1} 287| 312 
Red Top, F ; 60 65 
Hemp, . [e 250) 275 
Red C lover, northe TG scarce iil 15 | 16 
Southern Clover, 7 ‘pees 14} 15 
Sirk Cocoons,(American) . bushel} 275) 400 
Patiow, tried, . - . " Ib. 12 13 
TKAZLES, Ist sort, jpr. M.} 350!) 400 
Wook, prime, or Saxony Flee Ces, | pound | Wt 75 
American, full blood, washed, ts | 65) 
do. 3-dths do, ie 65 
do, 1-2 do. , 4 . 5 
do. 1-4. and common { “ 5) 50 
Carel 
= (Pulled superfine, | “-| @ ~ 
cs | Ist Lambs, a | 2 fj 
= } ou 2d do. ee | «“ \~if 48 
S 4 = do, ; , “ i 3d 
pestle a wool is generally 5 cts. 
less per Pb. 

; ==x= 
PROVISION MARKET. 
KETAIL PRICES. 

Hams, northern, ° ° | pound 4} 18 
southern, and western, 15 14 
Pork, whole hogs, ; P | “ 660 12 
PouLTry, ° ° sj a oe 
Burren,(tub) . ‘ oe |] 4] «8 
lump ° «. , or Ss 
Faas ‘ . ‘ dozen| 16 18 
PeTATOES, . : | bushel | 75; 100 
CipeR, ‘ | barrel | 
- — _— —o —— 7 


TERRIBLE TRACTORATION, 
Terrible Tractoration and other Poems. By Dr Caustic, 

hth Ed tion, For sale at the New England Seed Store. 
Apri 19. 





PLUM TREES, GRAPE VINES, &c. 

500 Plum trees of the most approved kinds and extra size, 
260 Quince trees of good size many of them have borne frnit, 
1500 Isabella grape trom 5 to 15 feet high. 1000 Catawha, 
Bland’s & Pond’s seedling extra size in bearing state, chasse- 
las Sweet Water, Black Hamburgh, &c, 10,000 roots Giant 
Asparegus, 5000 Wilmot’s early Rhubarb or Pie Plant, lately 
introduced, and a good assortment of Goosberries and Roses 
of different kinds 

All orders leit a’ this office, or at Messrs Sawyer & Pond’s, 
97) Proad street, and with the subscriber Cambridge Port 
wid meet with immediate attention. SAMUEL POND, 

March 15. 
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LOOK NOT ON WINE 
Look not on wine ; althougl the cup 
se crimsoned with its ruby stain: 
Look not—’tis filled with wormwood up, 
And blood, and burning tears of pain : 
Its flash is xs the red bolt’s glow, 
Lighting the path of death and woe, 


Look not on wine; a Circean spell 

Is breathed upon the purple grape, 
VUhanging to phantoms horrible 

The godlike mind, the godlike shape, 
And dooming with its poisonous breath 


The soul to everlasting death. 


Look not on wine ; its rainbow glow 
Reflected is from fallins 
Butah! it is no peaceful bow 


tears ; 


Of promise in life's storms and fears, 
But is a messenger of wrath, 
A fiery meteor on life's path. 


Look not on wine! Oh, who ean tell 
The victims of its Moloch shrine ; 

Or speak the soul destroying spell 
That mantles o'er the clustered vine, 

The withered hearts, the glories fled, 

The tears, the blood, that it hath shed. 


Look not on wine! Your ruddy youth, 
Oh! barter not, and spotless fame, 
And conscious dignity and truth, 
For premature old age and shame, 
And heaven, and hope, and all that’s thine, 
Look not on wine! 
Scripture Anthology. 


For short lived joys. 





THE LITTLE BOY'S WISH. 


In his kind aunt’s lap sat a fatherless child, 
And gazed on the depths of the far-off sky, 

At the lovely moon, which, with aspect mild, 
Shed a silvery light from its path on high. 


And the stars — the beautiful stars — looked down 
From their home in the deep-blue firmament ; 

And they seemed to say, that they gladly shone, 
As on in their errand of love they went. 


Oh who, that hath turned with an earnest gaze 
To the radiant glories around and above, 

Hath not felt in his sou] a bewildering maze 
Of wonder, delight, awe, reverence and love ? 


Thus felt that young child: as he gazed on the scene, 
In his heart emotions unspeakable swelled ; 
His eye kindled up with a starry sheen 
As he thought of His love who those bright stars up- 
held. 


‘Oh! how 1 wish God my Father would be! 
Thus spake this pure-hearted and innocent boy. 
tod is thy kind Father — he careth for thee, 
My child, said his aunt, with a heart-thrill of joy, 


. But I want him to he always my Mether,’ he said ; 
‘I wish he would take me to live with kim now. 
*'T is so beautiful there, where the stars are outspread 
That I Jong to be up there — Oh when shall I go?’ 


’ 


— Yes angel-like child, thou forever shalt be 

In the presence ot Him whom thou lovest so well ; 
For Jesus hath promised, that all like thee 

Shall ever in heaven with the Holy One dwell. 


AN lievdaxevine Skxerca or Tak 


= | The following short account of Tak: Sisson is‘eop- 


ied from the Library of Health : 


Thomas Sisson, a very wealthy and respecta- | 
ble farmer, lived in Tiverton, Rhode Island, be- 
fore and during the American Revolution. He 
had twelve slaves ;—the father, 
children. Among the children, was one called 
Tak—Tak Tak, from early childhood 
to adult age, could never be prevailed on to eat) 
any flesh meat; but he subsisted on vegetable 
food and milk: neither could he ever be persua- 
ded to eat high seasoned food of any kind, When 
he was a child, his parents used to secol! him se- 
verely, and threatened to whip lim because he 
would not eat flesh. They told him it ke did not 
eat meat, he would never be good for anything; 
but would always be a poor, puny creature, 

But Tak persevered in his vegetable and un- 
stimulating diet ; and te the surprise of. all, grew 
fast, and his body was finely developed and ath- 
letic ; and he was very strong and robust; and 
altogether the most vigorous end active and dex- 
terous of any of the family. He finally became 
more than six feet high, and every way well pro- 
portioned ; and remarkable for his agility and 
strength. He was so uncommonly shrewd and 
bright, and strong, and active, that he became no- 
torious for his shrewdness and for his feats of agil- 
ity. Indeed, he was so full of his playful  mis- 
chief, that he greatly annoyed the overseers, 


Sisson, 


During the Revolution, Tak was sent by his 
master into the army, to serve as a substitute for 
another man who was drafted. When Col. Bar- 
ton took Gen. Prescott on Rhode Island, Tak was 
one of Col. B.’s chosen men; and one on whom 
he most depended. UHaving entered the house 
where Gen. P. was quartered, Col. B, followed 
by Tak and two or three others, proceeded si- 
lently to the door of the chamber where Gen, P. 
was sleeping. The Col. finding the door fasten- 
ed, turned and whispered to Tak—*TI wish that 
door opened, Gen. Prescott taken and carried by 
the guard to the boat, without the least noise or 
disturbance.” 

Tak stepped back two or three paces, then 
plunging violently against the door, burst it open 
and rushed into the middle of the room. At the 
same instant Gen, Prescott sprang from his bed 
and seized his gold watch, hanging upon the wall, 
Tak sprang upon him like a tiger, and clasping 
the general in his brawny arms, said in a low, 
stern voice, “Orne word and you are a dead man!” 
Then hastily snatching the general’s cloak and 
wrapping it round his body, and at the same time 
telling his companions to take the rest of his 
clothes, he took the General in his arms us if a 
child, and ran with him by the guard towards the 
boat, fo'lowed by Col. Barton and the rest of his 
little company. I need add only, that they sue- 
ceeded in reaching their boat and escaping from 
the Island with their prisoner, without giving the 
least alarm. 

Tak Sisson lived many years after the close of 
the war, and attained to a great age; remarkable 
through life for his activity, strength and slirewd- 
ness, 





The Philadelphia Sentinel! states that six thou- 
sand Masons have been discharged in consequence 
of the pressure. 





iesiat cn | 


mother and ten 


| ; “BRIGHTON NURSE ‘RIES 

| Forsale, 20,000 Morus Multicaulis, or a Mulberrs- 

| Plants, warranted the true and genmne tind. Orders ad- 
| dressed (by mail) to Messrs. WINSHIP, Brighton, Mass. 
for Mulberry, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs Creep- 
ers, Herbaceous Perennials, &e &e. that are cultivated im 
any Nurseries ta the Onited 'Sinte ‘s, with a first rate colleetion 
| of Green House Plants, will reeeive prompt attention, and, 

| if required, forwarded to any part ot the Union. 

Brighton, Jan. 18, 1837, 


| 
| 





| AMERICAN QUARTERLY. 

Wanted, No. 59 of the American Quarterly Review, 
published by Wells & Lilly. 1824, for which a Hberal price 
| will be paid. Send by mail, or otherwise to Jos. Breck & Co. 
Apri: 12 New England Farmer Office, 


FRENCH BLUES. 

We have just received a few bushels of Potatoes with the 

j above name, raised in Maine. They are very large siz e 
productive, and good eating. JOS BRECK & 1 0. 

_ April &. New England Farmer Office. 








2000 BUCKTHORNS. 

Fine thrifty Buckthorn Plants, in good order for transplant- 
ing, which will be sold low for cash. 

200 Pear Trees upon Quince just arrived from France, and 
in fine o-der—bearing vrees for «5 cents. 

125 Pear Trees upon ‘Tree Stocks of the best new naiive 
and foreign varieties, 4 years from the graft at $1 00 each 

260 do. do, 2 do, do. at 75 each 
selected or 6,00 per dozen. 

100 finely rooted 3 vears Isabela Grape Vines. 

159 Orange Q since at $3,0) ad dozen. 

100 White Mulberry ‘Vrees 5 and 6 years o!d—large. 

For sale at JOHN M_ IVES’S Nursery, adjoining Mr Rob- 
ert Manning’s, Dearborn Street, 

Salem, Mass , April 26. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL. 
PRICE REDUCED. 

This article has met with a ready sale the past winter, and 
received a decided preference with many practical Farmers 
in this vieinity. 

For the ensuing season the price will be reduced to 

‘Twentyfive dollars per ton, at the mull, or Twentyseven 
dollars per ton in Boston, 

Apply at No. .0 Commercial Wharf, Poston, or in Med- 
ford, at the mill. GEO, L. STEAKNS & CO. 

_ Medford, April 26, 1837. 





PE AR TREES 

For sale at the Pomological Gaston, Dearborn treet, 
North Salem. Pear Trees, of the most celebrated old and 
new sorts, all engrafted from Bearing Trees. 

ROBERT MANNING. 

April 19. 

WANTED. 

A Gardener well acquainted with the cultivation of flowers 
and the management of hot beds, to go 35 miles fiom Boston, 
apply at this Office. 

Marck 22 











THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


Is published every Wednesday Evening, at §3 per annum, 
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